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mecca for trophy buck hunters, this Panhandle 


hunting ground also offers other game 


Gaskin Wildlife 


Management Area 


HE GASKIN WiipLire MANAGEMENT AREA is a 

118,000-acre range belonging to the International 
Paper Company and the St. Joe Paper Company. It 
reaches from Panama City to Wewahitchka, a dis- 
tance of some 20 miles. It includes portions of Bay, 
Gulf and Calhoun counties, and was established 
as a management area under the supervision of the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission in 1950. 

It is of the pine-palmetto flatwoods type habitat. 
Titi and lowland swamps are numerous. Cypress 
ponds, scrub oak, and hardwood hammocks occupy 
portions of the area. 

Hunting for big game on this area was halted in 
1969 for four seasons in an effort to raise the deer 
and turkey populations so that a harvestable sur- 
plus could be taken by sportsmen. Only quail, fox, 
coon, and cat hunting were allowed during the 
interval. 

When the restrictions were relaxed for the 1973- 
74 season, the results were interesting. Harvest 
reports at the close of the season indicated hunters 
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had taken 131 deer, 1 turkey, 12 quail, 51 squirrels, 
33 doves, and 3 bears. 

As the report indicates, deer offers the best oppor- 
tunity to hunters, and the best deer hunting is con- 
sidered to be in the Broad Branch section. 

Historically, some of the largest deer ever found 
in Florida were harvested in the Gaskin Area. The 
average weight of legally checked deer is approxi- 
mately 160 Ibs. and has reached as high as 185 lbs. 
For this reason the area is of considerable interest 
to hunters who want to bag a trophy deer. 

Turkeys are scarce throughout north Florida, so, 
no significant increase in Gaskin’s turkey population 
was noted as a result of the recovery period. 

Thirty acres of oats have been planted to supple- 
ment the grazing diet of deer, and many clear-cut 
areas where pines are to be planted by the paper 
companies offer opportunities to Game Management 
personnel to plant lespedeza for quail and doves, 
making for prime bird hunting territory. Previously 
planted lespedeza plots are also mowed and fer- 
tilized as needed. Quail have been most numerous in 
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the southeastern section. Of course, the populations 
vary from year to year, so current information 
should be obtained from the checking station when 
entering the area. Due to timber planting and cut- 
ting, it is necessary to relocate many food plots 
annually, 

Turkeys are joined by several other species of 
wild game, including hogs, in the enjoyment of 
chufas which thrive along the fire lanes. 

The gray squirrel population is generally low due 
to the flatwoods type habitat. 

Bear hunting on the Gaskin area is a story within 
itself. 

In 1967, the bear population appeared to be 
doomed to extinction on the area due to conflict with 
the apiary industry. Most beekeepers considered the 
bear a nuisance which needed to be annihilated. As 
a result, as many as possible were trapped, killed, 
or poisoned. This practice, even though against the 
law, was considered by many beekeepers a matter 
of survival for their business. 

Bear hunting enthusiasts became alarmed and 
combined forces to keep bee colonies under constant 
surveillance. They helped the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission to negotiate with land- 
owners, beekeepers, fellow sportsmen and county 
judges. Through the efforts of these hunters a rapid 
change in values emerged. Landowners redrafted 


Once seemingly on verge of extinction here, 
sportsmen, beekeepers and others got together 
in cooperative effort to prevent loss of 
prized big game species, left above. There's 
now an increasing bear population on Gaskin 
Area. Limited hunt is scheduled but will be 
closely monitored. Area is noted as producer 
of big bucks like prime whitetail, right. 


By B. E. HOWARD 


This is No. 6 in a series of articles on 
Florida Wildlife Management Areas. 
Maps and regulations on individual 
areas are ayailable from regional 


offices and from the Game & Fresh 
Water Fish Commission, 620 S. 
Meridian Street, Tallahassee, Flor- 
ida 32304. 
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their bee leases to insure that apiary sites would be 
properly fenced with electric fences in order to 
keep bears from damaging the beehives. 

In general, the sportsmen, beekeepers, land- 
owners, the courts, and the Game Commission 
developed a line of communication to protect the 
bears. The results are now paying off with an 
increasing bear population. The limited hunt on the 
area is not intended to kill off a surplus, but simply 
to demonstrate good faith with the sportsman. Hunt- 
ing pressure will be closely monitored during the 
1974 open season. Any indication of overharvest 
will result in the immediate closing of the area to 
bear hunting. 

Fox hunting is one of the big sports of the area. 
These hunts are becoming more popular each year, 
and are considered to be some of the largest in the 
state. It is not uncommon for a weekend hunt to 
have in excess of 300 entries. A dog pen is located 
adjacent to the park. 

The Northwest Florida Foxhunters Association 
actively promotes sanitation in the area. They have 
placed garbage barrels at strategic locations, and 
they pick up and empty them periodically. 

Management area entrance signs and posted signs 
are annually repaired or replaced where needed. 

No lakes of considerable size or interest are 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
located on the area, but small streams are scattered 
throughout the section. These are surrounded by 
dense titi thickets. 

Three creeks of principle interest on the Gaskin 
Area are as follows: 

Sandy Creek runs about 10 miles east of Panama 
City on State Road 22. The stream is rated good for 
panfish and bass. 

Stone Creek is located about two miles north of 
Wetappo Fire Tower on CCC Road 12. It is about 
5 miles long, and fishing there is considered good. 

Cypress Creek is in the northeast portion of the 
management area. Easiest accessibility is on County 
Road 10. This creek is about 8 miles long and 
empties into the Dead Lakes. 

Some opportunities are offered for anglers. Under 
present land management practices, no perceptible 
improvements of fishing conditions are anticipated, 
although fishing and frogging are permitted through- 
out the year. 

The Gaskin Area is located near the Dead Lakes, 
which offer some of the best duck hunting in the 
state, and attracts thousands of nimrods annually. 

A wildlife management area stamp, in addition 
to a regular hunting license, is required of any per- 
son except residents 65 years of age and older to 
hunt on the area. This stamp must be in the hunter’s 
possession while within the area, and must be dis- 
played upon request of a wildlife officer. 

Wood ducks are occasionally hunted along drain- 
age ditches in the area, but the harvest is relatively 
poor. 

The potential of this management area has not 
been reached. Recently, however, prescribed burn- 
ing programs have been liberalized, and this prac- 
tice should greatly improve existing wildlife habitat. 

Due to the expanding growth of northwest Flor- 
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Clear-cut areas, top left, offer good opportunities for 
planting lespedeza and other food plants for wildlife. 
The bird population varies from season to season, but 
southeastern section of the area is usually best quail 
hunting. Some 200 miles of well-cared-for, graded roads, 
above, give good access to the area. Picnic facilities, 
at right, are available to all at the Gaskin campground. 


ida, it will be necessary to produce more game on 
the area in order to provide adequate hunting suc- 
cess in the future. This can be accomplished by 
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continuing effective management practices such as 
controlled burning, which will provide more legu- 
minous plants. Plans include burning up to 3,000 
acres annually. 

It is estimated that the maximum potential of 
this area should be realized within the next 15 
years, based on the present rate of community 
growth. 

Public hunting is allowed over the entire area 
during the regular state season. Regulations and 
bag limits are determined annually by biologists and 
other Game Commission personnel. Average man- 
day utilization of the area within the next 5 years 
is expected to increase annually. 

Industrialization around this area is expanding 
by leaps and bounds with the addition of a new 
chemical plant near Port St. Joe. Two major paper 
mills are within a few minutes drive of Gaskin. 
These mills continue to expand and hire additional 
personnel. 

The tourist industry is also a significant factor 
within the region, however it is seasonal, with the 
highest tourist populations occurring during the 
summer months. These industries play a vital role 
in man-day utilization of the management area. 

Little use of the area is anticipated for other than 
hunting and fishing. Camping in this vicinity is 
limited mostly to hunting parties. There is one 
campsite at the intersection of CCC Roads 11 and 
101. 

Due to the closeness of the Gulf of Mexico and 
other tourist attractions nearby, primary recre- 
ational activities are diverted in this direction. 

Other types of outdoor activities available are 
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nature photography, horseback riding, hiking, and 
sightseeing. Picnicking is also available at the camp- 
site. 

One good feature of the Gaskin Area is the miles 
of graded and improved roads, mostly constructed 
during the well-remembered CCC days. These roads 
have been maintained in good condition by the 
International and St. Joe Paper Companies. Ap- 
proximately 200 miles of graded roads can be 
utilized by automobiles during good weather. 

In addition to the many good roads, there are also 
power lines crisscrossing the area which aid the 
hunter in maintaining a sense of direction. 

As might be expected, it is apparent throughout 
the area that this is a prime pulpwood producing 
area. 

The Game Management Division of the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission works with both 
the paper companies and sportsmen in an effort to 
maintain a relationship that will protect the best 
interests of all concerned. 

A leaflet is published annually by the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission giving a map of the 
area and a list of regulations. The simple rules are 
of utmost importance if the company-owned lands 
are to continue to be made available to the public 
for hunting, fishing, and other forms of recreation. 
The rules, it should be pointed out, are also in the 
best interest of the sportsmen. 

It is of special importance to observe rules con- 
cerning timber. These include “no cutting of trees” 
and “prevention of fires.” Intensive management 
toward prime production of timber is carried out 
continuously throughout the Gaskin Area. © 
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THE CHAIRMAN COMMENTS ... 


By O. M. PHIPPS, Chairman 


HE OPENING OF THE HUNTING SEASON means many 

things to many people, and the person that finds 
absolutely no meaning in the announcement of the 
opening date is indeed a member of a limited group. 
Unfortunately, the ranks of those who oppose 
all hunting seem to grow with each season while 
the hunting segment of our society seems to be on 
the verge of being classified as an endangered 
species. 

Any hunter who takes the time to feel the pulse 
of the public has found that, to some degree, his 
actions are becoming socially unacceptable and that 
his public image is low and declining. Hunters not 
concerned with such sentiments must have left their 
smarts in last season’s duck blind. Today, more than 
ever, it is important that hunters take full view of 
the situation, for there are millions of people— 
people who vote and thereby control America’s 
public land—who feel that hunters have laughed too 
long. 

There are many arguments against hunting, and 
they are all fascinating. While often based on mis- 
information, these criticisms may hold some degree 
of merit. We all know that since modern game man- 
agement, no species in North America has been 
severely depleted by legal sport hunting and many 
have benefited tremendously. We also know that 
sport hunters have been the single strongest factor 
in preserving all kinds of wildlife and wilderness 
areas. 

There is, however, a recurrent theme in the anti- 
hunting arguments that the hunter is a slob who 
thinks only of killing and has no respect for the 
rights of others. As a sincere hunter, you will find 
it difficult to deny this statement. Some hunters are 
slobs, some have no respect. If we are to save hunt- 
ing as we know it today and have known it in the 
past, we have to admit these things and do some- 
thing about them—fast. Perhaps the only salvation 
for the sport of hunting is to establish a set of hunt- 
ing ethics that speaks out loud and clear, by deed 
more than by words. 

Sit down with yourself before your next hunting 
trip and decide, ““What are my own personal ethics 
regarding hunting?” This question may be difficult 
to answer, but stick with it and an answer will come. 
Once you know your principles, follow them, talk 
about them, and don’t ignore slob acts by other 
hunters. You may not make a slob hunter share 
your ethics, but you can let him know you don’t 
approve of his behavior. By all means, have an 
opinion; antihunters certainly do. 
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Don’t be defensive about hunting, and don’t get 
into a position in which you defend all hunting or 
all hunters. Admit there are some slobs who hunt, 
and make it plain that you disapprove of them as 
much as anyone. 

You should accept the fact that antihunters are 
sincere; they don’t deserve to be written off as 
“kooks” any more than do hunters. After all, they 
are forcing hunters to undertake a nationwide re-ex- 
amination of their behavior. In establishing your 
hunting ethics, have concern for the sensibilities of 
others, take them seriously, and try to understand 
them. Admit there are other uses of wildlife than 
hunting, and never forget that wildlife belongs to 
all the people, not just to hunters. 

A hunter should learn all he can about wildlife 
and ecology. It will enhance the pleasure he gets 
from hunting and will do nothing but good for the 
hunter image when he talks about a healthy ecosys- 
tem with knowledge and intelligence. This particular 
shoe will also fit the foot of the antihunter, and if 
he would indeed be a thoughtful conservationist, he 
should acquaint himself with the real dangers to the 
ecosystems. 

The antihunter should learn to distinguish 
between hunters, hooligans, and exploiters. As the 
hunter should learn to appreciate the sentiments of 
the antihunter, so the antihunter should learn that 
the hunting man has always felt the greatest rever- 
ence for wild things, and has always mourned their 
disappearance and strived for their protection more 
than has urban man. The true hunter sincerely 
enjoys what he does and is brought closer to nature 
by it. He is no more a bloodthirsty “kook” than the 
antihunter, and shares the disgust for those who 
kill and destroy thoughtlessly, wastefully, or 
cruelly. @ 
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Matter of Degrees 


although it’s true that water temperature has a great deal to do 


with fish activity, there is much more to it than that 


INCE FISHERMEN STARTED TAKING water tempera- 
S tures religiously a few years ago, it’s easy to 
get sage pronouncements about when fish will or 
won’t take, and there are carefully assembled tables 
on the subject. Such-and-such a fish, they say, is 
active at such-and-such temperatures. There is an 
optimum point at which he’s supposed to be on the 
prowl for food or frolic. 

There’s no question about the figures being cor- 
rect, or nearly correct, but anyone wanting to make 
worthwhile use of them needs to study individual 
situations. 

Much of Florida’s fishing is in shallow water. 
Actually, there’s probably just as much temperature 
variation over an ocean flat or shallow lake as there 
is in the deep impoundments of more northerly 
regions. The only difference is that the variation 
is likely to be horizontal rather than vertical. 

Now take a bonefish flat. They say bonefish are 
likely to show on a flat any time the temperature 
gets above 70 degrees, although they probably pre- 
fer it considerably warmer. Now the surf tempera- 
ture is a good indication but doesn’t tell the whole 
story. 

Take a slack low tide when the sun is beating 
down on a light-bottomed flat on a calm day. The 
water isn’t moving and it heats up fast. The same 
water stays in the shallow part for a considerable 
time. If he’s hunting warmth, the fish might come 
up there; if he is looking for cool, there’s no way. 

It’s the other way around if the air temperature 
is very low. The water that’s lying quiet up on that 
flat will get cold much faster than deeper areas. 
Now if the tide is moving briskly or the wind is 
blowing, there’ll be more interchange, and the flat 
temperature will be more nearly that of the deeper 
water. 

It doesn’t take a thermometer to tell you when 
a salt water flat gets hot. You'll find that out when 
you wade it, but I confess to grumbling about a 
lack of bonefish for some time only to realize my 
feet were burning and I was wasting my efforts. 
Bonefish don’t want to be boiled. 

There are warm spots and cold spots on a shallow 
flat, not necessarily a matter of distance from deep 
water. Take a little depression not affected by the 
current and it'll be colder or warmer depending 
upon the air temperature. 

Ray Donnersberger mentions the time he and 
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FISHING 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


Page Brown, another Keys expert, were watching 
for bonefish to come off a flat on a falling tide. They 
were zeroed in on a piece of white sand bottom, 
and the same school of big bonefish seemed to stick 
with that little patch of white sand, falling tide 
or no falling tide. They weren’t hungry, and when 
the fishermen would cast several times to them 
they’d slide off into deeper water, but they’d be 
back very shortly. Since it was a cold day, the two 
anglers finally decided that little patch of sunny 
white sand was the warmest spot in the vicinity. 

We often say the optimum temperature for 
Florida black bass is somewhere in the low seven- 
ties, so that’s a pretty good reading to look for if 
it’s available. However, they can be caught in water 
well into the upper eighties, and I have seen them 
strike (although rarely) in the middle forties. In 
colder parts of the country, black bass are caught 
in water just a little above freezing, although that’s 
not anybody’s choice of temperature. In the Mid- 
west, I’ve been told that largemouth bass reach 
their maximum efficiency in the fifties, even though 
that isn’t the ideal temperature and they’ll look 
for warmer water. 

There is more variation in shallow waters than 
is commonly realized. Once-a-trip use of the ther- 
mometer may not cover the situation at all. 


THERE’S THIS FISHING DOG I know of who believes 
in the old adage of keeping your hook in the water. 
As long as the fisherman has his lure out there at 
work, Brandy (of vague ancestry) is pretty quiet. 
If the fisherman leaves the lure out of the water 
too long, Brandy starts barking. 


THE GRAPHITE FISHING RODS are still getting rave 
notices. Far as I know, Fenwick was first on the 
market. I’ve cast with three Fenwicks and an Orvis 
so far and have no fault to find. These are fly rods, 
very lightweight and easy to operate. They say 
other firms will be out with the new material soon. 

The price is around $150 on the rods I’ve ex- 
amined, and I don’t know if it'll go down with 
competition or not. It’s natural to look back at the 
time when glass rods were introduced at what was 
a very high price in those days. Within a few years 
they were much cheaper. The current situation 
with graphite is different. We have inflation now 

(Continued on next page) 


Angler above gives a high modulus graphite fly 
rod a test on deep-diving dolphin off Key West. 


(Continued from preceding page) 
and high-grade glass rods are more expensive today 
than they were when the process was first per- 
fected, despite a low-price period in the interim. 
Anyway, the new material seems to be here to 
Stay. 


I’'vE ALWAYS WONDERED WHY there aren’t more 
falls from fishing boats. I recall very few. I guess 
even the most awkward of us tend to fall into in- 
stead of out of a boat when we lose our balance. 
I’ve seen a couple of tumbles when somebody tried 
to hang to a dock when a boat was drifting too 
fast, I've seen one veteran angler take a soaking 
when he reached too far to unsnag a lure, and I’ve 
seen several falls when a pushpole stuck in the 
mud or skidded on a rock. 

I have also seen a passenger taken overboard 
by a low tree branch at slow speed. Numerous eager 
beavers have gone over the side with a gaff stuck 
into a big fish. 

I don’t recall taking too many falls myself, al- 
though I once stood up on the back seat of a 
beached skiff for the purpose of surveying the sur- 
roundings at the moment my companion decided 
to pull the boat farther up on the bank. I under- 
stand my exit was spectacular. 

But my most colorful ducking came when I 
didn’t know where the boat was. It was a dark 
night, and had been raining. I thought the boat 
probably needed bailing so I walked out on a make- 
shift dock and stepped sleepily down to where I 
thought the boat was. It wasn’t, the current having 
pulled it out a bit from the dock. I fit neatly be- 


tween the boat and the piling, where the water 
was quite cold. 

The high seats on the bows of bass boats are an 
invitation to disaster. They were intended for fish- 
ing and certainly weren’t meant for use while 
running at high speed, but I frequently see a pas- 
senger up there at anything from 20 to 40 miles 
an hour. It should be pretty sensational if the boat 
hit something solid. 

I don’t think these guys actually plan to ride up 
there at high speeds. I think the boat operator just 
announces he’s going to move a little, probably 
intending to idle for a short distance, and then gets 
‘er up on top as a sort of afterthought. Anyway, 
the high bow seat is no place to be when a big 
motor starts snarling back there. 

I don’t know whether you’ve noticed it or not, but 
some of the new bass boats are set up so that a 
seat can actually put you higher than you'd be if 
standing. It isn’t necessary in most bass operations, 
but it’s mighty efficient in flats fishing when you’re 
actually looking for fish. 


Two OF THE FINEST saltwater fishing books to 
show up lately are by Frank T. Moss, who wrote 
SuccessruL Srripep Bass FisHinc, and Henry 
(Hal) Lyman, who wrote SuccessruL BLUEFISHING. 
Both books are from International Marine Publish- 
ing Company, 21 Elm Street, Camden, Maine 04843. 

That’s the second time around for Hal Lyman 
on bluefish. He’s the publisher of Sarr Water 
SportsMAN Magazine and is an international au- 
thority on marine fishes. His first book on bluefish 
was the best thing available on the subject, and 
years later he’s updated his other information and 
come up with plenty of new material. 

Frank Moss knows striped bass from several 
angles. He has given them a bad time as a charter 
boat skipper and while fishing for his own fun. 
Then, as editor of SporTSFISHING Magazine, he was 
a ramrod for considerable striped bass investigation, 
and was the starter for a fishing, research, and 
tagging operation on the Nova Scotia coast. 

Striped bass are due for new interest in Florida 
now that they are being planted in Florida fresh 
water. Moss gives a good resumé of fresh water 
stripers in his book. 

You can do a lot worse than read things by 
Frank Moss and Hal Lyman. 


HAVING SMALL UNDERSTANDING of the niceties of 
book production, I am a little put down by the 
collectors’ prices charged for old outdoor works— 
and not too old at that. Being a crude type who 
always went for the paperback edition if one was 
available, and having drawn back in dismay from 
“limited editions,” I was at a loss to understand 
the prices of various volumes about fishing and 
hunting. 
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A book expert explained it to me. 

“Tf the thing has a lot of information that many 
fishermen need, it will be reprinted to meet the 
demand, and the price stays modest. If there isn’t 
much demand for it during the first few years, it’s 
out of print and gets valuable. Then, if it’s a pretty 
binding, it gets so it costs a bundle whether it’s 
worth reading or not.” 

Okay. Okay. 


FIsH ADAPT TO ENVIRONMENT, and some of the 
“characteristics” of species are largely dependent 
upon where they live. Put a tarpon in deep water, 
hook him down near the bottom, and he may do 
little or no jumping, despite his reputation as the 
jumpingest fish of all. 

Smallmouth bass, considered deep-water fish in 
many impoundments, are likely to be diggers and 
tuggers rather than jumpers. Hook them in shallow 
rivers and they may act differently. Such varied 
performances lead to arguments. 

I'd always considered the jack crevalle as a deep 
tugger rather than a runner until I hooked one 
for the first time in very shallow water and found 
that he was quite a sprinter when there was no 
place to go down. 

One angling authority stated snook seldom jump, 


A small tarpon throws a heavy plug with violent shaking. 
Lighter lures are more likely to stay with jumping fish. 
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and that since he had caught them on virtually 
weightless lures he’d given them the best chance 
possible. Fact is a snook, like most fish, will jump 
more on a bulky plug than on any small lure. It’s 
a tangible thing he wants to throw. 


THE LOCATIONS OF SCHOOLING BASS may be the 
same in rivers year after year. Usually, the sites 
are at bars or where the current changes. The 
reason is not entirely a matter of the bass being 
comfortable at such spots. Anywhere the normal 
progress of the river flow is altered there is likely 
to be some disorganization on the part of baitfish 
traveling that route. 

If the water shallows abruptly, a school of bait 
is squeezed into close quarters and, for the time 
being, at least, may be a little disoriented. That’s 
when the bass go to work on them, and that’s 
where the bass wait for them. 

It’s even more dramatic in salt water when bait- 
fish are likely to be confused by tidal rips and are 
often tumbled completely out of control. 


THE FISHING CONTEST BUSINESS, which has done 
more than any other one thing to develop more 
efficient fishing methods, and which has caused 
a continuing boom in all related items from jump- 
suits to depth finders, has gotten a little out of 
hand here and there. 

When the nose-to-nose bass fishing contests first 
bulged big, there were folks who deplored such an 
assault on what they’d considered a contemplative 
sport. Killing all of those fish, they said, was bad 
news. 


Then there was a move to return most of the 
fish, but not all of the objections were instantly 
overruled. There were still crowds of fast outboard 
boats, and there were crowds at the weigh-ins with 
attendant beer cans and other assorted litter. 


So now, although I never thought it would be 
necessary, we have to classify contests the same 
way we classify individual fishermen. There are 
some club tournaments that leave everybody happy, 
and there are some club tournaments that leave 
everybody mad. There are resorts that don’t want 
tournaments any more, having been burned once 
or twice by sloppy operations. In the final readout, 
tournaments are neither good nor bad except in 
the way their promoters handle them. 


I heard the suggestion of a “bootleg” tournament 
the other day. A fisherman said his club was think- 
ing about slipping in and holding a tournament 
out of a certain resort without telling the operators. 
Seems the operators had a bad experience with a 
messy contest and didn’t want any more—but it’s 
a good fishing spot and the other club thought it 
might sneak in and hold a “little” contest without 
anyone knowing it. Who'd have thought it would 
come to this? @ 


tough ancestry stands the Florida 
wild hog in good stead—he’s 


woods-wise and scrappy 


The 


By MORRIE NAGGIAR 


Photo By Larry Martin 


WILD CHORUS OF SQUALLS, yips, squeals, bawls, 
A and popping of teeth boiled out of the mael- 
strom of thrashing wax myrtle and palmetto. In 
that tangled jungle it was next to impossible to 
make heads or tails of the melee. As cautiously as 
possible, I edged into the brush. Suddenly, I was 
confronted by a coal-black, long-snouted, demonic- 
appearing bundle of irate pork. Sunlight gleamed 
on a set of long curving tushes. It may have been 
the excitement of the moment, but I’d almost swear 
I saw lightning flash from the depths of those 
piercing black eyes. 

Suddenly, the 50-lb, recurved bow and the “Super 
Dynamite” steel-tipped arrows that looked so 
impressive under calmer circumstances seemed 
mighty puny. 

But I was there, and a churned-up hog operating 
under a full head of steam was poised momentarily 
10 feet away, like a bomb ready to cut loose. The 
dogs had backed off temporarily, although they kept 
up their clamor and watched for an opening. A quick 
full draw and the cedar arrow shaft flicked out to 
drive the razor-edged head between the porker’s 
eyes. 

Like poking a stick into a hornets’ nest, violent 
developments came instantaneously. An open maw 
studded with a set of ivory knives led a couple of 
hundred pounds of black-coated fury in a bulldozer 
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rush toward me. I made an exit in what must have 
been world record time, running down wax myrtles 
and busting through briars and smilax vines that 
would have stopped a rampaging range bull. 

But it turned the trick. The hog left his refuge 
in the jumble of brush. Once in the open, with the 
dogs keeping him distracted, my partner and I were 
able to get in another couple of shots and finally 
put him down for the full count. 

“What was that you said about hog hunting not 
being much of a sporting proposition?” he smirked. 
“O.K. I was wrong. If that’s a sample, I’ll admit 
that hogs are game animals, with a capital G,” I 
told him. 

Not every hog hunt is as packed with excitement 
as that initial one was, I was to find out. There have 
even been a couple of times when I’ve driven 
out a ways into the woods, stepped out of the car, 
and bowled over a hog with scarcely much more 
excitement than planting a shot through a bag of 
collard greens. But most of the time, especially in 
public hunting areas where hogs have learned it 
pays to be cautious, you're likely to get a pretty 
fair run for your money. At the very least, when 
you’ve managed to put one down, usually you'll 
have as good a chunk of eating meat as the country 
affords. 

The hog is not a native of this part of the world, 
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even though they are so well distributed and so 
much at home it seems as though the critter must 
have always been around. Actually, the closest thing 
to a native swine in the United States is the piglike 
peccary, or javelina, of the brush country of the 
southernmost reaches of Texas, New Mexico, and 
Arizona. The peccary isn’t even a member of the 
same family, however, despite its appearance. 


Our wild hog is simply the domestic animal which’ 


has adapted to this neck of the woods so thoroughly 
that it’s as able as any deer or other wildling to 
cope with whatever exigencies fate throws in its 
path. This was apparent almost from the moment 
the animal set foot in Florida. The New World first 
saw swine when Columbus introduced the creature 
to the West Indies on his second voyage in 1493. 
They adapted so well that within a dozen years they 
were a hazard to the cattle raising settlers in the 
islands. 

Hernando De Soto, when he landed at Tampa Bay 
in 1539, brought with him the first hogs that walked 
the soil of Florida, according to the record. From an 
initial 13 hogs in this self-propelled larder, De Soto’s 
party found themselves with 700 some 3 years later, 
at least so the story goes. 

It is pretty generally conceded that the ancestry 
of our common domestic breeds of swine—hence 
Florida’s “wild” hog—were derived from two basic 
wild stocks: the European wild boar (Sus scrofa) 
and the East Indian pig (Sus vittatus). 

The European wild boar is possessed of consider- 


The family line of Florida’s wild hog population includes 
the European wild boar, at left, a hard-running, scrappy 
swine that has been considered a top game animal for cen- 
turies. The Florida wild hog, below. is actually a domes- 
tic variety which has adapted quite well to woodsy ways. 
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able running and fighting ability, characteristics 
which have for centuries assured it a place as one 
of the world’s top game animals. It has much coarser 
hair than the domestic pig. This hair forms a some- 
what manelike crest along the back. It has a com- 
paratively longer and larger head, bigger feet, longer 
and stronger tusks, and a narrower body. Black is 
the predominant color, with a mixture of gray and 
rusty brown on the body. The very young are 
striped. The ears are short and erect. The European 
wild boar crosses freely with domestic swine, and 
the offspring of such a cross are fertile. 

The East Indian pig, native to the East Indies 
and southeastern Asia, is smaller in size than the 
European wild boar, lacks the crest of hair along 
the back, and has a white streak along the sides of 
the face. 

Domestic hogs turned into the woods are remark- 
ably well able to fend for themselves. Undisturbed, 
within a very few generations the herd begins to 
show the form of body and other characteristics of 
its ancient ancestry. Although reddish-hued hogs 
and those with various amounts of white and gray 
are common, black is the predominant color in the 
usual feral hog population. 

Wild hogs as game animals may be taken under 
current regulations only in Palm Beach and Ala- 
chua counties, portions of Levy, Collier, Dade, and 
Monroe counties, and on specified wildlife manage- 
ment areas. No person may take or possess any 
wild hog having a shoulder height of less than 15 
inches unless otherwise provided by management 
area regulations. On private lands not in wildlife 
management areas, hogs are considered private 
property and may be taken at the discretion of the 
landowner. @ 


Photo By Wallace Hughes 
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hunting quail without a dog is like fishing without a hook—a definite handicap 


Teaming Up For Quail 


HE HUNTER AND POINTING poGs need each other to 
Teasatats bag bobwhite quail. Neither is effi- 
cient without the other. Most of the time, the team 
works together. Trouble comes when there is doubt 
about who’s running the show. 

A pair of hunters can go afield for quail without 
dogs. They will stumble into a covey now and then, 
and bump up a few singles. They will take a few 
quail, but not many. 

The hunter needs the keen nose of a pointing dog 
to locate quail without disturbing them. When he 
gets a hot, moist scent, he stops. He points! This 
indicates to the hunter where the birds are hiding. 
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The hunter walks past the dogs and flushes the 
quail. When the birds fly, the hunter is in the best 
possible position for shooting—close to the birds. 

The closer the hunter can be to the birds when 
they flush, the better. This means he has more 
time to get off two or three shots before the quail 
are out of range, or disappear behind thick cover. 
Time is what you run out of when a covey of bob- 
white flushes. Another way of saying it is that the 
birds get too far too fast. In quail hunting, time 
and distance are the same. 

A dog on point saves the hunter time. The hunter 
knows the birds are just ahead of the dog’s nose. 
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He realizes that when he walks past the dog, the 
quail will fly. He prepares himself mentally and 
physically to be ready to shoot at the first sound 
of a whirring wing. That’s right, sound. It’s the 
noise of the quail flush, not sight, that triggers the 
hunter’s complicated reflexes to respond to the 
flight—start stock towards the cheek, move safety 
to off, firmly cheek the gun, and put the muzzle 
on a brown target curving for brush. 

A hunter stumbling into a covey of quail, with 
no dog to indicate their presence, loses half a sec- 
ond or so by the unexpected explosion of a covey. 
Depending on how far ahead of the hunters the 
birds flush, the hunters have from 3 to 3.8 seconds 
before the quail are too far to shoot. In thick cover, 
a man may have no more than one second before 
he loses to the time-distance factor. 

A pointing dog saves the hunter time at the 

(Continued on next page) 


By CHARLES DICKEY 


The payoff is at hand, opposite. The dogs have the birds 
nailed down, now it's up fo the hunter. Bird, right, has 
held tight in front of the dogs but its heads-up posture 
says it is ready fo flush or run. Whirring wings, below. 
carry bobwhite out of a hunter's range in a few seconds. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
critical moment, by indicating the location of the 
covey or singles, so he is prepared for action. One 
second, or even a half second, is critical in quail 
shooting. 

A pointing dog saves time in other ways. A dog 
is faster than a man. This means he can cover 
more ground in a given amount of time than a 
hunter. The more quail habitat covered, the more 
birds which are apt to be found. The more birds 
the dog can find and indicate, the more shooting 
for the hunter, and the better his chances of filling 
his bag limit of 12 quail in a day of hunting. 

Getting a full quota of birds is one of the objec- 
tives of the hunt, but there are many other ob- 
jectives, some of them more important—such as 
being outdoors on a balmy day with a pleasant 
companion. Or the performance of a dog may be 
more satisfying than the number of quail taken 
home. 

A pointing dog can smell more acutely than a 
man. It can also find crippled or dead birds more 
efficiently. There is no spot in all of Florida where 
a bobwhite quail can fall without immediately 
blending in with its surroundings. Its brown and 
white feathers melt into sand, grass, brush, leaves, 
pine needles or anything else the dead quail falls in. 
A human has great difficulty in finding a collapsed 
quail which falls in broomsedge. A good pointing 
dog, which knows how to “hunt dead,” quickly 
finds the bird by scent. A hunter might not find it 
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in 30 minutes, even though he had carefully marked 
the bird when it fell. 

No sportsman likes to leave a wounded quail, yet 
he has little chance of finding it himself. A wing- 
tipped quail can dart through brush surprisingly 
fast. Or it may burrow deep into a jungle of wire 
grass, like a mole tunneling through soil. The hunter 
must depend on his dog to trail the crippled bird, 
locate it, and catch it. 

The dog is valued because it is capable of per- 
forming certain field functions that the hunter can- 
not, or perhaps cannot do as well. There are other 
functions which the man can do better than the 
dog, or the dog cannot perform at all. 

The hunter does the shooting after his teammate 
finds the birds. With his shotgun and shot charge, 
the hunter is able to strike out at distances of 15 
to 40 yards and kill an escaping quail. The dog on 
its own is rarely able to catch a wild bird, To put 
the quail in the pot, the dog must depend on the 
hunter. If part of the object of the hunt is to acquire 
one or more quail, then the dog is dependent on 
the man. 

The hunter is in charge of such operations as 
driving to the country, finding a place to hunt, 
abiding by the hunting regulations, and caring for 
himself and dog. The dog is quite happy to let the 
hunter handle all of these responsibilities. 

Presumably, the hunter has a better brain than 
the dog. He decides where to hunt and how. As 
with any cooperative effort, the team must have a 
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Double, left, and both birds brought in by pair of gun 
dogs that know their job. Dogs’ keen sense of smell re- 
sults in recovery of many birds that would otherwise be 
lost. The birds are there, above, and the dog knows il. 
There are at least two quail visible in the photograph. 


leader. The dog needs the man and the man needs 
the dog, but one must be boss. 

This is where problems come up. The symbiotic 
relationship between dog and hunter has strange 
aspects. If the dog makes a mistake in its functions, 
such as flushing birds before the hunter is in range, 
it may be criticized, or the point made more clearly 
with a leather strap. On the other hand, the dog 
may point and hold a covey perfectly, only to have 
the hunter miss three times. The dog cannot turn 
and chastise the hunter by biting him. The only 
recourse the dog has is to look scornfully at his 
master. 

I write only of dogs in general, not individuals. 
Once, after a series of shooting misses, I saw a setter 
look disdainfully at me and my partner and return 
to the farmhouse where our vehicle was parked. 
He refused to hunt with us any more that day. We 
were not upholding our part of the mutual as- 
sistance pact. 

No matter what the heredity or training of a dog, 
there comes a day when he thinks he knows more 
about quail hunting than his master. In fact, some 
dogs think that all of their lives. No doubt, in some 
cases the dogs are right. Nevertheless, if a hunter 
is to be boss of the team, it must be assumed that 
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he knows what he’s doing. You can’t have privates 
running around acting like they know more than 
the general. 

Getting a dog to hunt like you want him to hunt 
is called breaking a dog. It’s narrower meaning, 
used by many handlers, is that a dog is broke when 
he points and holds a bird rather than flushing and 
chasing it. 

The dog’s will and instincts must be patiently 
worked on so that they are subordinate to the 
will of the master. Once the dog understands what 
is expected of him, and the owner is sure of this, 
then the dog must obey commands. If he obeys 
them, he should understand that he is respected 
and appreciated; if the dog disobeys, he should be 
taught the penalties. These of course, vary with 
different owners. But somehow the dog must be 
taught that sin does not pay, just as we humans 
have to learn it. 

The dog must be taught, or learn on his own, 
that most of the time he must quarter and range 
within sight of the hunter. If a dog ranges out a 
mile from two hunters on foot, it does little good 
for the dog to find and point a covey. The hunters 
do not see the point and come up to shoot. In fact, 
chances are that at that very instant the hunters are 
making derogatory remarks about the dog and its 
ancestry. Perhaps they are wondering if the dog 
is still in the same county or having a grand old 
time busting coveys and chasing them. 

While behavioral scientists do not believe a dog 
has the mental capacity to think and reason like a 
human, no one can deny that a dog quickly learns 
by experience. Most breeds of dogs, or individuals, 
are quite adaptable. They quickly understand that it 
is okay to stretch their legs and range 200 to 400 
yards ahead of hunters riding Jeeps or on horse- 
back. If the hunters decide to hunt for awhile on 
foot, the dogs adjust their range and move in closer, 
working 50 to 150 yards in front of the hunters. 

Experienced bird dogs will make this change 
with no command from the hunters. A young, in- 
experienced dog must be trained for this, although 
the training may be as simple as letting a green 
dog range with a pair of veterans, 

It is also easy to teach young dogs to respond 
to a toot on the horn of the recreational vehicle. 
They respond by checking back in to where they 
can see the RV and know if it has stopped or 
changed direction. 

To teach a bird dog to respond to a horn by 
checking in is easy when a pup is about 4 to 6 
months old. The dog at that age is greatly afraid 
of being lost from his master, although he is excited 
about being in the field and wants to stretch out 
and run. 

What you do is deliberately let the dog get ahead, 
then hide from it. If possible, pick a location on top 
of a hill where you can see the dog but he cannot 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

see you or the RV. The dog will scamper and hunt 
for five or ten minutes until he suddenly realizes 
you are not along. The pup will then become frantic. 
Perhaps this is the first time he has ever been “lost.” 
He will begin anxiously hunting for you, charging 
in first one direction and then another. He will then 
try to backtrack his own trail. 

You deliberately let the dog get panicky so he 
will remember the lesson of not checking in with 
the master. Then you call his name, or whistle, 
and start tooting the horn. He will hurry to you, 
delighted that he is not lost in the wilds. He will 
be so glad to see you, he’ll wag his tail and try to 
lick your hand. Repeat this exercise a few times, 
letting the dog get lost, and you'll have a dog broke 
for life to check back with you. 

You can’t do this by starting a dog at a year or 
two of age, especially a dog from big-running field 
trial stock. If the dog has not been around people 
much, but mostly in a kennel, and you put him 
down in the field, he is so overjoyed to be free to run 
he may not stop and remember you until a week 
later when he gets hungry. 

Although a dog may not be able to reason like 
a human, if it has average intelligence it will learn 
the type of cover in which it finds coveys and 
singles. It will also learn to eliminate certain types 
of cover, such as large stands of mature pines, which 
quail do not normally use. 

A dog quickly learns that bobwhite are found 
near edge, where two types of vegetation come to- 
gether, or where vegetation abuts a road or plowed 
ground. When dogs learn this, it saves a great deal 
of walking by the hunters. Let’s say two hunters 
drive to a 20-acre field of harvested grain. The 
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field is surrounded by weeds, broomsedge, and sec- 
ond-growth trees. When the dogs are put down, 
they will methodically work the edge. 

They seem to understand that the quail will not 
go into the field far from escape cover. They zigzag 
down the field border, checking out into the field 
for perhaps 10 or 20 yards. They also quarter in 
and out of the field into the cover for perhaps 20 or 
30 yards. They keep working this way until they 
have circled the field, the hunters meanwhile not 
having taken a step. 

If the dogs complete the circle, the two hunters 
will likely pick up the dogs and drive to a new 
area. The fact that the dogs did not cut a hot scent 
and find a covey does not mean quail are not in 
the immediate area. The chances are that the covey 
is well back into the woods, perhaps a 100 yards 
or so. Maybe they are huddled up in a brush pile, 
not moving and putting out scent. The dogs worked 
the most likely area when they circled the edge. 
It is more efficient to pick up and move to a new 
area and start all over than to hunt the woods and 
hope to pinpoint a covey lying up, if there is such a 
covey. 

They say a dog cannot reason and infer, but if 
you ever see a dog point a quail that lands in a 
bush, you can bet that dog will be checking bushes 
the rest of the day. 

Sometimes you wish the dogs would “unlearn” 
some of the things they pick up so quickly. When 
I used to live in California and hunt the valley 
quail, I ran dogs for several people who didn’t al- 
ways have time to hunt. 

Dale Robertson, the western movie star, wanted 
me to work a worthless pointer named Joe. The 
only redeeming qualities of Joe were that he was 
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a character, a grinning dog which talked a lot, 
looked good, but seemed incapable of ever locating 
a valley quail by nose or sight. 

One day when we had four dogs running, Old 
Joe came to a grinding halt and sent the alkali 
dust up like a thunderhead. I walked over and 
immediately saw there was no grass or any other 
type of ground cover. There were several salt- 
bushes, and Joe was glued to one, his nose held 
upwards as though the quail was about 5 feet high. 
I kicked the bush and a plumed male squirted out, 
and I shot it. Although Joe had never been known 
to retrieve anything but a garbage pail lid, he 
darted out and brought the bird to me. Of course, 
I took back all the mean things I’d ever said about 
Joe. 

I was proud of Joe, and bragged on him for 
a while, but that one quail ruined him. For the rest 
of his life he never tried to scent or sight a quail 
on the ground. He roamed around sniffing in high 
bushes. To the best of my knowledge, he never 
found another, but he never forgot that one lesson 
he’d learned, the high point in his career as a “bird 
dog.” 

Experienced quail hunters with veteran dogs 
give few commands. They don’t have to. The dogs 
know what they are doing, most of the time. The 
hunter is sensible to follow behind and enjoy the 
covey and single finds, and benefit from the dogs’ 
picking up the dead or crippled birds. 

Under this ideal situation, the hunter is the boss 
of the hunt, but he has enough sense to leave the 
dogs alone. They are professionals and know their 
jobs. They would only be confused by a lot of un- 
necessary whistling and verbal commands, or think 
the owners had slipped a cog. 

On the other hand, if I borrowed those dogs, they 
would test me. It’s like a child getting away from 


High point of the hunt, left; dogs are locked 
on birds in ideal low cover as hunters leave 
jeep to flush covey. Doing his job, the poin- 
ter at right locates a downed bobwhite and 
then brings it to gunner in classic retrieve. 
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its parents to go to the zoo with an uncle. The child 
will try that uncle with behavior and pranks it 
knows it could not get by with around the parents. 
If the uncle immediately clamps down, explains the 
ground rules, and makes it clear who is to be boss, 
the child settles down. It’s the same with dogs who 
get out from under their masters. They will test 
the immediate handlers to find out what they can 
get away with. 

Even if you own and hunt the same dog for 10 
years, he will try you once in a while, just to see 
if he can get away with something. The ground rules 
for the two of you might have been long established, 
with both of you equally understanding them, but 
once a season the dog may see if he can get by with 
eating a bird or refusing to go pick one up. There 
is nothing for the master to do but assert his author- 
ity, to re-establish himself as the boss. Scolding is 
enough for some dogs; others may need a harsher 
reminder, 

To hunt bobwhite quail efficiently, man and dog 
need each other. When the team is working har- 
moniously, there is no more beautiful sight in out- 
door sports. The dogs speed gracefully through 
brown and green coverts until one gets a hot scent. 
He slides into a locked point moving a few muscles 
to dress it up. The other dog moves respectfully to- 
wards the front dog, careful not to steal the point 
or flush the birds. The hunters walk positively past 
the pointing dogs and kick up 15 bobwhite quail. 
They go whirring towards escape cover as two shot- 
guns each speak twice with authority. 

The dogs go out and one by one they each re- 
trieve two birds. Everything goes perfectly. The 
dogs stop for an instant and look at the hunters. 
I don’t care what the scientists say, I’ve seen a lot 
of dogs smile knowingly, contentedly, and hap- 
pily. @ 


a new, 
unwelcome 
Florida resident 


The 
Monk 
Parakeet 


By STEPHEN A. NESBITT 


I" MAY NOT BE LONG before the starling and English 
sparrow have some competition as our least wel- 
come immigrant. The deceptively handsome monk 
parakeet (Mycopsitta monachus) has recently been 
reported in the wild from 24 states and Ontario. A 
native of South America, this dove-sized parrot was 
first observed in the wild in the United States in 
1967. An estimated 200-300 free-living monk para- 
keets were reported in the New York City area 
last year. This bird has been reported breeding in 
Florida since 1969, and has been seen from Jackson- 
ville to Miami. There is, unfortunately, no accurate 
information on the number of monk parakeets in 
Florida, but the population is probably substantial. 

It is not difficult to understand how this species 
became so widely established in the U.S. when it 
is realized that 11,745 were imported as pets in 
1968, and 50,000 more since then. A ban on the 
importation of exotic birds—to halt the spread of 
Newcastle disease—was instituted in 1972. No monk 
parakeets have been imported since then, but it may 
be too late to stop the spread of this exotic. 

The monk parakeet, or monk, quaker, or gray- 
breasted parrot, as it is also known, is green with 
a mostly gray head and breast. The belly is lemon- 
yellow, the wings are bluish-gray, and the tail is 
bluish-green. The sexes are similar. Length from 
bill to tail is 11% inches. The voice is an unmelodic 
squawk. 

These birds are nonmigratory and very gregarious. 


U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service Photo 


While most parrots nest in holes, this is the only 
species that builds communal stick nests. The nest is 
inhabited by several pairs, each having a private 
entrance and living compartment. The nests are 
used throughout the year, and from year to year. 
Both sexes participate in nest construction, and the 
nest is constantly being added to, at times becoming 
so large that the supporting structure gives way. 
In its native South America, monk parakeets almost 
invariably build their nests in trees, but in the U.S., 
nests are placed on buildings, utility poles and 
towers as well as in trees. 

Preferred habitats in South America are agricul- 
tural land, fruit orchards, open woods, palm groves, 
and dry acacia scrub. In this country, suburban 
areas are the preferred habitat, and these birds 
make good use of back yard bird feeders. Though 
nonmigratory, monk parakeets will fly great dis- 
tances in flocks of 15 to 50 in search of food. Their 
diet includes berries of all kinds, grains, citrus and 
other fruits, and insects. 

The monk parakeet is a major agricultural pest 
in regions of Argentina, southern Bolivia, Brazil, 
Paraguay, and Uraguay, where they damage sun- 
flowers, corn, soybeans, millet and other grain crops 
and citrus. Damage usually runs 2 to 15 per cent, 
but may be as high as 45 per cent. 

Efforts to control this bird in South America since 
1947 have proved unsuccessful. In one province of 
Argentina, between 1958 and 1960, bounties were 
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paid on 427,000 pairs of monk parakeet feet, but 
there was no significant effect on the population, 
Poisoning, shooting, burning nests, and netting have 
all been ineffective in controlling this species in its 
native environment. 

In June 1973, a federal and state cooperative field 
retrieval program was begun in New York, with 
most of the activity centered around New York 
City. A total of 68 nests and 17 eggs were destroyed. 
Methods which. have been suggested to possibly 
control this bird include live traps or nets in areas 
of high human populations, shooting, when feasible, 
selectively placed toxic baits, contact toxicants, such 
as Fenthion or calcium cyanide, used at the nest, 
chlorpicrin (tear gas) applied into the nest, spray- 
ing with 6% concentrated chlorinated hydrocarbon 
(insecticide), and monofilament snares placed at 
entrances to nest holes. 

Monk parakeets normally lay 4-6 eggs, but, like 
other parrots, they are long-lived, and a single 


female can account for 40 young during her life- 
time. 

These parrots can exist in a variety of climatic 
conditions, which accounts for the survival of es- 
caped birds from Maine to Florida. This adaptabil- 
ity, combined with their high productivity, marks 
the monk parakeet as perhaps a major agricultural 
pest of the future. The North American population 
is just getting a foothold, and control attempts may 
meet with more success here than in its native 
South America, where the population is well es- 
tablished. 

The Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission is compiling information on the distribution 
and status of the monk parakeet in Florida. Any- 
one having information on this or other exotic birds 
in the state is asked to report it to the Florida Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission, Wildlife Re- 
search Projects Office, 4005 South Main, Gainesville, 
Florida 32601. @ 


NEEDLESS, COSTLY DESTRUCTION 


“It's probably hoping for too much, but maybe the morons who blasted both sides of 
this sign allowing hunting. did one another in in a mutual act of public service,” 
commented one sportsman after viewing the scene below. Unfortunately, one or two 
vandals who'd commit such a breach of normal behavior and sportsmanship can surely 
ruin things for the majority who play it straight. For your own benefit as well as 
others, help get rid of these undesirables by getting details such as names, des- 
criptions, license numbers, elc., and reporting to a wildlife officer, An alternative 
would be doily knitting after you’ve let some kooks deny you a place to hunt. 
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BLACK DUCK 
Drake, right 


Resembles a very dark brown hen mal- 
lard. The plumage of the head and neck 
are noticeably lighter than the body col- 
oration. The lack of white bars in the 
wing patch help separate the black from 
the mallard. Commonly found on creeks 
and inland marshes of the Atlantic and 
Mississippi flyways, it is seen on the sea- 
side marshes much more often than the 
mallard. A shy, wary bird, it is one of 
the most difficult ducks to lure into range. 
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typically freshwater marsh 
birds, they feed by dabbling or 
tipping, rather than diving 


Puddler 
Parade 


By MORRIE NAGGIAR 


MALLARD 


Drake, above left; Hen, left 


Even the least outdoor-minded person is 
likely to know the mallard. The species 
is a common inhabitant of the barnyard 
and park pond, as well as the back coun- 
try marsh. Found throughout the entire 
Northern Hemisphere, it is probably the 
most numerous of North American water- 
fowl, The orange legs and metallic blue 
wing patch, edged with black and bordered 
front and back with white. mark both 
sexes. In addition, the drake sports a green 
head, yellow bill, and white neck ring. 
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FLORIDA DUCK 


Drake, below 


The “Florida mallard” is a nonmigratory 
duck of restricted range, occupying only 
the southern 24 of the state. In both ap- 
pearance and habits it closely resembles 
the black duck. In flight, like the black, it 
shows white underwings’ contrasting 
sharply with the dark body. 
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PINTAIL 


Drake, above; Hen, below 


The fast-flying pintail with its streamlined form—long neck and pointed 
tail—is a favorite of many gunners, Although pins will come in readily 
to skillfully set decoys, they usually circle well out of range while they 
look over the situation before dropping in, 


Photo By Wallace Hughes 


GADWALL 


Drakes, below 


Not especially common in Florida, the 
species shows a white wing patch—the 
only puddle duck so marked. Gadwalls 
dive for food more readily than other 
puddlers, although they prefer to feed 
in typical puddler fashion. (Continued on next page) 
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EUROPEAN WIDGEON 
Drake, right 


Similar in general appearance to the bald- 
pate, the head of the male European 
widgeon is darker and has a yellowish 
white instead of a shiny white crown. 
The species is popular among European 
hunters. Although not common here, it is 
found fairly frequently along the coast as 
well as elsewhere on this side of the 
Atlantic. 


BALDPATE 


Hen, above; Drake, below 


The baldpate, or widgeon, is a favorite 
of many Florida hunters. It decoys well 
fo properly set blocks, and its strong, 
sometimes twisting flight makes it a none 
too easy mark for the tyro. Often seen 
feeding in association with flocks of 
scaup, canvasback and other diving 
ducks, the baldpate makes frequent suc- 
cessful attempts to literally snatch wild 
celery and other deep water succulents 
from the mouths of the more skillful divers. 
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GREEN-WINGED TEAL 
Drake, left 


The beautiful little greenwing has con- 
founded many an unwary waterfowler as 
it came hurtling into range—and out again 
—before the hunter could gather his wits 
enough to get off a shot. The male's 
striking red and green head coloration, 
black and white vermiculated sides and 
back, and the glossy green speculum 
make this one of the most eye-appealing 
of our waterfowl. Not uncommonly the 
greenwing moves about in large flocks in 
swift, twisting, erratic flight. Most of the 
food of the species is vegetable. Con- 
sidered among the best from the culinary 
standpoint, the bird makes up in quality 
what it lacks in size. 
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SHOVELER 
Drake, right 


Even though the red, white, and green 
plumage pattern of the male is highly 
attractive, the large bill spoils the effect, 
giving the spoonbill an ungainly appear- 
ance. The flight is businesslike—steady 
and direct. The wing coverts—the 
“shoulders”—are bright blue and quite 
striking in appearance in good viewing 
light. Although they’re essentially fresh- 
water ducks, shovelers are encountered 
fairly often on Florida coastal marshes. 
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WOOD DUCK 


Drake, above; Hen, left 


In addition to its striking beauty, the squealer, or summer 
duck, is a prime game species—strong awing and excellent 
as table fare. Once seemingly threatened with extinction, 
the species has made a strong comeback. The woody is 
a bird of the freshwater marshes, lakes, and other inland 
waters—so much so that it is a noteworthy event to know- 
ing hunters when one is occasionally brought to bag on 
the salt marsh. 


BLUE-WINGED TEAL 
Drake, left 


The white crescent in front of the eye of the male is a 
sure-fire mark of the bluewing. The wing coloration is very 
similar to that of the shoveler, with bright blue coverts 
and a metallic green speculum. This is the earliest of the 
southbound waterfowl migrants each year. The sight of 
a flock of these fast-moving ducks is a common occurrence 
during the early September marsh hen season when most 
other migrant waterfowl are still far to the north @ 


Photos By Leonard Lee Rue II! 
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OST TURTLES HAVE REMAINED virtually unchanged 
from their ancestors for almost 200 million 
years. In fact, the turtles that basked lazily under 
an ancient sun, watching the great dinosaurs rise 
to power and then mysteriously disappear, looked 
pretty much like the turtles you and I see today. 
What explanation is there for the turtle’s re- 
markable success over so long a period of time? 
Well, probably the best—and most obvious—answer 
to that question is the turtle’s unique shell. Its pro- 
tective value can be readily appreciated by anyone 
who has ever seen a turtle. 

The shells of most turtles are amazingly strong 
and provide a convenient, effective sanctuary once 
head and legs have been pulled in. But few people 
realize just what a remarkable feat of biological 
engineering the turtle’s shell really is. The upper 
shell, or carapace, is a bizarre adaptation of the 
turtle’s backbone and ribs. These elements of the 
turtle’s skeletal structure have fused together with 
plates of bone outside the reptile’s body. The lower 
shell, or plastron, forms from parts of the shoulder 
girdle, and from ventral ribs present in many early 
reptiles. 

Although there are no turtles without shells, all 
species do not carry the hard-outside casing con- 
sidered typical of the tribe. The Southern or Florida 
Soft-shelled Turtle (Trionyx ferox) is an example 
of the departure from the usual turtle conforma- 
tion. This species occurs in all sorts of freshwater 
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Photo By Steve Nesbitt 


set apart by virtue of its unique, 


leatherlike covering is .... 


The 
Florida 
Softshell 


situations throughout Florida east of the Apalachi- 
cola, except the Keys, and as far north as South 
Carolina. 

Because of its round, flatish “hull,” the Florida 
softshell is commonly called the “flapjack” or ‘“‘pan- 
cake” turtle. But this covering, leatherlike to the 
touch, is a surprisingly tough shield. Like other 
turtles, the softshell is likely to withdraw its head 
into the protective covering of its shell when danger 
threatens and its retreat is cut off. 

The Florida softshell grows to a total length of 
20 inches or more, and attains a weight up to 40 
pounds. Many people consider the softshell to be 
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excellent eating, but caution should be exercised 
when handling one of these overgrown “flapjacks,” 
because this is a meal that can bite back! 

Soft, fleshy lips conceal dangerously sharp jaws 
that are capable of inflicting severe wounds. And to 
make matters worse, an astonishingly long, ser- 
pentine neck—sometimes as long as the rest of the 
turtle—can strike with lightning quickness, giving 
additional range to already well-directed bites. 

Frequently compared to its cousin, the snapping 
turtle, the Florida softshell is reputed to be ugly- 
tempered. And although my own experience with 
both turtles contradicts this comparison, I have no 
doubt that anyone attempting to handle either of 
these turtles is likely to become a candidate for 
first aid. Nonetheless, the softshell seems much less 
aggressive than the always-malevolent snapping 
turtle. 

The Florida softshell is extremely well-adapted 
to an aquatic life. Its flat, streamlined shape, light- 
weight shell, extensively-webbed feet, and strong 
leg muscles all contribute to its notable agility in 
the water. 


By DAVE NORRIS 


There are some 300 or so different kinds 
of cold-blooded animals that are at home 
in Florida. Even in this group, which in- 
cludes some pretty far-out critters, the 
softshell’s a standout. Its armorplating 
is encased in tough, smooth leather cov- 
ering, and its neck is extendable to an 
almost unbelievable length. The elongated 
tubular snout gives softshell a some- 
what piglike appearance. The sharp, bony 
plates that arm the fleshy-lipped mouth 
can inflict a mean wound on the careless 
man or beast who comes in striking range. 
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Holding its long, thin head with tubular snout 
and curious, blinking eyes above water when swim- 
ming, the softshell glides through the water looking 
like the elevated periscope of a miniature, sandy- 
brown submarine. But at the first hint of danger, 
it’s “Down periscope!” and the softshell is long 
gone in a murky swirl of water. 

When not basking on a log like other turtles, or 
taking the sun on a sloping bank, with its head 
pointed toward the water ready for a fast getaway, 
the Florida softshell will probably be found loafing 
on the bottom in shallow water. From time to time, 
the turtle will lazily stretch its super-long neck to 
the surface and leisurely take a breath of air. 

Reputed to subsist on a diet of aquatic vegetation, 
freshwater clams, snails, aquatic insects, frogs, and 
not infrequently the bait dangling from the end of 
a cane pole, the softshell probably doesn’t have to 
work too hard to make a living. Stomach content 
analyses show that fish form only a small part of 
the Florida softshell’s diet. 

Judging by the softshell’s carefree attitude and 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
tendency to snoop around its watery environment, 
I suspect this turtle also gets its fair share of any 
carrion it encounters. 

One 12-inch-long softshell shared my 20-gallon 
aquarium with a large bluegill and a pair of musk 
turtles for several weeks without making a single 
aggressive move toward its neighbors. And this 
condition held true even when I denied the softshell 
food for two weeks. But whenever I dropped a piece 
of chicken liver into the tank, the softshell soon 
discovered it. 

The musk turtles, on the other hand, tried to take 
a bite out of the softshell and the bluegill at every 
opportunity. (The musk turtles killed and ate sev- 
eral bluegills and mosquito-fish prior to the soft- 
shell’s arrival, and frequently took nips at each 
other.) In fact, the little musk turtle is so cantanker- 
ous it would probably enjoy biting itself. 

Florida softshells mate late in the spring. Like 
many other turtles, the females lay their eggs in 
flask-shaped nests dug with their hind feet in the 


sand or soft mud on shore. Several weeks later, in 
late summer, the young softshells hatch. They mea- 
sure about an inch-and-a-half in diameter and 
weigh about a third of an ounce. The young turtles 
immediately head for the nearest body of water, 
and are surprisingly adept at fending for them- 
selves. 

Young Florida softshells are marked with spots 
or blotches, but the adults, both male and female, 
become a uniformly sandy-brown. 

Soft-shelled turtles were once found all over the 
world. Today they are still found in northern Africa 
and Asia, as well as in North America. Besides the 
intriguing Florida softshell, two other species are 
found in the United States and Canada. The most 
common and widespread, the spiny soft-shelled 
turtle (Trionyx spinifer) is found from Quebec, 
Ontario, and western Vermont to the Florida pan- 
handle, and west to the Continental Divide from 
Montana to New Mexico. The smooth soft-shelled 
turtle (Trionyx muticus) coexists with the spiny 
softshell throughout the central United States. @ 


Loafing on the bottom in shallow water, a softshell lazily stretches its super-long neck to the 
surface to leisurely take in breath of air. It takes good eye to spot one snorkeling like this. 
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Do-Gooders Don’t 


hunters and fishermen have championed conservation movement, only 


to have misguided do-gooders threaten their accomplishments 


GOOD FRIEND HAS A framed epigram on the wall 
of his office that says, “Please don’t do any- 
thing for me. I can’t afford it!” 

I feel much the same about preservationist and 
antihunting groups that want to “save” mourning 
doves, deer, and other legally hunted game species 
by radically curtailing or totally outlawing hunting. 
In mailings sent me, they invariably point out that 
hunting is dangerous sport and that I should give 
it up for my own good. 

To such do-gooders, hunting in any form— 
especially bowhunting, which is hunting the hard 
way, with low chance of success—is “cruel” and 
“wasteful,” to quote their own descriptive terms. 
The implication is that you and I are bums because 
we hunt for sport, and downright foolish because 
we participate in such dangerous sport! 

Let’s review the facts. 

Early man hunted solely for food. His existence 
depended on the game killed and brought to cook- 
ing pot. In succeeding ages, the domestication of 
animals and the planting of food crops reduced the 
necessity of hunting solely to obtain food. Occa- 
sional hunting became sport—not wanton killing 
of wildlife, as the antihunting groups would like 
everyone to believe, but state-controlled harvesting 
of surplus annual game populations. 

Most game bagged during engagement in hunting 
sports has been brought home and utilized. In that 
respect, history may now be repeating itself. As 
with early man, wild game now brought back from 
successful hunts means meat on the table for the 
hunter and his family. In these times of high meat 
prices, the additions to family fare can be directly 
beneficial to an already strained family food budget. 

Significantly, the nonhunters (the ones who 
would outlaw “cruel” killing of surplus wild game) 
have no qualms at all about sitting down to a dinner 
of beef, pork or chicken questionably dispatched 
by somebody else! 

Seemingly entirely overlooked by the antihunting 
groups is the fact that wild game is an annual crop 
that must be harvested the same as our seasonal 
vegetable crops, with further realization that any 
annual surpluses not harvested by man will be har- 
vested by Nature, often cruelly. 

Wild game cannot be stockpiled. For example, in 
states where shooting of the mourning dove is out- 
lawed, natural dove population die-off equals or 
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HUNTING 


By EDMUND McLAURIN aL : 


exceeds the aggregate dove population losses in 
states that permit dove hunting. In fact, even in the 
states of legal hunting status, this natural annual 
die-off is definitely greater than the number of birds 
harvested by hunters, Nature has her own system 
of balance and, in the dove, has a prolific species 
that maintains its own natural population balance 
whether hunted or not. 

The same is true of deer. Few deer in the wild 
live to ripe old age—not because of being hunted 
by man, as the antihunting people claim, but by 
becoming victims of malnutrition and disease re- 
sulting from excessive local herd populations com- 
peting for a naturally limited food supply. 

Practically all of the antihunting organizations 
overlook these truths, and one of the least informed 
and most vicious in its attacks on public hunting is 
Friends of Animals. That organization has, through 
TV, press, radio and direct mail media, made some 
particularly deceitful statements. 

On the other hand, the Audubon Society takes an 
informed, sensible attitude. James P. Jackson, presi- 
dent of the Audubon Societies of Missouri, clearly 
defined that organization’s views when he wrote in 
ArcHery Macazing, “It can honestly be stated that 
no endangered wildlife is today threatened by legal 
hunting. 

“Hunters are not wasters, but conservationists. 
By means of purchased licenses and related expen- 
ditures, they pay most of the costs of wildlife con- 
servation and state game management programs. 
In Missouri, for example, these contributions have 
helped bring back the deer and wild turkey from 
near extinction, due largely to environmental 
abuses.” 


Hunters, too, are speaking out. Long silent, they 
now want their side of the story to be known, while 
at the same time challenging false accusations made 
against them. 

J. E. (Mac) McLain, contributing editor to THE 
Fiorina BowHunTEr, recently wrote: 


“Emotional attacks against hunting, resulting in 
turmoil, are not new to sportsmen of our day. How- 
ever, it is disturbing to see how readily various 
media pick up and boost the impact of the anti- 
hunting groups. Some well-known television per- 
sonalities donate tax-deductible dollars while using 
their professional influence to peddle antihunting 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
improprieties. Perhaps this is just part of the Amer- 
ican way, but as Americans—and legally licensed 
American hunters—we cannot afford to ignore 
these persistent attempts to ruin our successful 
wildlife management programs, and thus our hunt- 
ing and wildlife... .” 

Nationally, through the National Shooting Sports 
Foundation, Riverside, Conn. 06878, hunters are 
utilizing colorful bumper stickers bearing the con- 
cise, factual message, “Hunters Pay For Conserva- 
tion.” 

The bumper sticker statement is a modest one. 
No mention is made of the fact that as of January 
1974, the U.S. Department of the Interior an- 
nounced distribution of $43,219,000 to states specifi- 
cally for wildlife restoration work, from federal 
excise tax money paid by hunters on sporting arms 
and ammunition. Ducks Unlimited, an independent, 
hunter-supported organization, raised an additional 
$2,322,372.73 in 10 months of 1973, solely for water- 
fowl conservation programs. Compare these con- 
tributions with the collection of $468,166 by Friends 
of Animals, of which $97,315 went for media pub- 
licity, and an additional $101,002 for administrative 
costs—including a salary of $19,267 for the presi- 
dent of Friends of Animals! (Figures furnished by 
Pennsylvania Game News.) 

Sportsmen also sponsor an annual National Hunt- 
ing and Fishing Day each September, officially 
decreed as such by the President of the United 
States. In Florida, National Hunting and Fishing 
Day, September 28, was adopted and endorsed by 
Governor Reubin Askew, the Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission, Florida Hunters, 
Inc., the Florida Wildlife Federation and affiliated 
clubs, the Florida Outdoor Writers Association, and 
other groups. 

In essence, the emphasis of NHF Day centers on 
public education, with qualified truth the keynote. 
For example, in answer to the claim that hunting 
is near the top of the list of hazardous participation 
sports, hunter groups, bolstered by the National 
Rifle Association’s counter-claim educational ef- 
forts, have researched national accident insurance 
underwriter statistics, and come up with proof that 
hunting ranks 16th on the list of sports which are 
considered likely to produce some form of par- 
ticipation injury. 

To organizations like Friends of Animals and the 
various other overzealous antihunting groups that 
would like to see our sporting firearms idle, I must 
adopt the philosophy of my sportsman friend, as 
expressed in his wall epigram: “Please don’t do 
anything for me. I can’t afford it!” 


ALTHOUGH I FREQUENTLY EXAMINE and admire 
individual gun collections, I am not a true gun 
collector myself. Next to shooting guns, I like to 
read about them. 
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Unfortunately, new hard-cover gun books are 
relatively few, now that we no longer have the 
talents of such qualified, gifted writers as the late 
Colonel Townsend Whelen, Maj. Gen. Julian 
Hatcher, and Edward C. Crossman, to name three 
book authors whose new texts were always both 
informative and enjoyable reading. 

Fortunately, however, we do have a good annual 
crop of flexible-cover gun books. In some, the con- 
tents are virtually a rehash of previously published 
texts, often disappointingly flavored with same basic 
technical information. An exception, and always 
good reading, is the annual edition of Gun Dicesvt, 
a publication of Digest Books, Inc., Northfield, 
Illinois. 

John T. Amber, author, gun collector, and au- 
thority on firearms, took over the annual’s editor- 
ship with either the 4th or 5th edition, and has 
continued as editor ever since. Under his editorial 
guidance, the Gun Dicest has become an authori- 
tative gun annual of normally some 450 pages, 
profuse with excellent art work and story-telling 
illustrations. 

My file of annual editions of Gun Dicest are 
off-limits to borrowers, no matter how honest their 
faces or declared good intentions. I was forced to 
adopt a “no-loan” policy after I lost editions One 
and Four, and subsequently the 1967 printing of 
the calendar-numbered editions, to borrowers who 
solemnly promised to return them but didn’t! I 
still lack those editions, and would like to acquire 
replacements. 
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In periodic correspondence with me, it is not 
unusual for the busy editor to include mention that 
he is just back from an African safari or on the eve 
of departure for bird hunting in Spain or Austria. 

On the American scene, Amber is seemingly 
everywhere. Resulting experiences and contacts 
often find expression in Gun Dicest editions. For 
example, in the new Dicest, Amber reports on 
Remington- and Winchester-held seminars—with 
editorial commentary on new Remington and Win- 
chester products introduced. 

You'll enjoy the 1975 Gun Dicgsrt. 

Another timely firearms book is THe ABC’S or 
RELOADING, a primer on metallic cartridge and shot- 
shell handloading, by Dean Grennell, also a publica- 
tion of Digest Books, Inc. 

The text is timely because, no matter how con- 
sidered, commercial ammunition prices are sure 
to rise even higher than they are now, largely be- 
cause of skyrocketing increases in production costs, 
particularly for raw ingredients like copper, lead 
and brass. Grennell’s to-the-point texts bring home 
the economy of reloading, and—more important— 
how to reload safely and economically. 


A companion title is the 6th Edition of Hanp- 
LOADER’S DicEst, edited by John Amber and featur- 
ing handloading and related texts by nationally 
known handloading authorities. It, too, is a publica- 
tion of Digest Books, Ine. 


Having a variety of handloading texts by different 
authors under one book title gives the reader a 
wealth of firsthand technical information based on 
multiple personal experiments and findings. It 
would take you several lifetimes to duplicate their 
combined experience in reloading. 

Two other book titles I recommend are the Na- 
tional Rifle Association’s (Washington, D.C, 20036), 
NRA Guipesoox To ASSEMBLY OF SHOULDER ARMS 
and NRA Guipesook to ASSEMBLY OF HANDGUNS. 

If you own several different models of firearms, 
do professional gunsmithing, or simply like to over- 
haul guns, these books, replete with gun model 
production histories and exploded views of com- 
ponent parts, will prove continually useful and 
interesting. 


WHEN GIVING SHOOTING instruction, I stress that 
poorly applied trigger pull can be the direct cause 
of many missed shots. Besides shooter-introduced 
factors, poor mechanical performance can also con- 
tribute to erratically fired shots. 

A trigger too heavy in required pull will most 
certainly tend to introduce aligned front sight 
movement error at the moment of fully applied 
trigger pressure. 

Also, roughness, creep, alternate smooth and 
resisting stages in trigger pull, and too much initial 
trigger pull slack can make a shooter more trigger- 
conscious than target-conscious. That’s bad! 
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Richland Arms Co. trigger pull testing gauge, 
above, showing a lone view and “in use” view. 


A trigger pull too light is apt to be released from 
the engaging sear before the shooter has effected 
true aim, or even cause a loaded firearm to dis- 
charge while yet unshouldered. 

Keep in mind that most trigger-guard type 
safeties merely block the trigger from being pulled 
back. Placing a firearm on “safety”—particularly in 
many early patented, but still used, gun actions— 
will not truly render it “safe.” The sear and trigger 
hook remain in engagement, subject to possible 
separation and resulting unintentional firing should 
the loaded firearm be bumped or dropped. 

The only way you can accurately determine a 
firearm’s required trigger pull poundage is to test 
it with a trigger pull weight. In utilization, the hook 
end arm of a spring or dead-weight trigger pull 
tester is slipped on the trigger of a cocked, UN- 
loaded firearm, without the measuring unit touch- 
ing the gun anywhere else. The dead-weight or 
registered spring-pull pressure (depending on the 
type of trigger pull measuring device used) that is 
required to activate the trigger is then noted in 
pounds and ounces. The testing should be repeated 
several times, to assure that consistent, accurate 
weighing is being achieved. 

Pachmayr Gun Works, 1220 S. Grand Ave., Los 
Angeles, California 90015, markets a spring-type 
trigger tester. Similar units can be had from Ohaus 
Corp., Florham Park, New Jersey 07932, and Rich- 
land Arms, Blissfield, Michigan 49228. 

Where a trigger pulls a bit on the heavy side, the 
required pull can seemingly be lightened, without 
gunsmithing alteration, by installing a screw-on 
trigger shoe wider than the trigger. The attachment 
provides greater finger contact surface, better con- 
trol, and the imagined lighter pull needed to dis- 
charge the firearm. Williams Gun Sight Company, 
Davison, Michigan 48423 is supplier for many dif- 
ferent models to fit popular sporting firearms. @ 
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Guide To Blackpowder 


FoR ANYONE INTERESTED in 
blackpowder shooting, whether 
as an active participant or a 
“maybe” who is just taking a 
cautious peek at the field to see 
what it’s all about, the CompLEeTe 
GumweE TO BLACKPOWDER offers a 
beautifully done package of in- 
formation at a modest price. The 
Guns & Ammo crew who turned 
out the Guipe has done a great 
job of capturing the spirit of the 
blackpowder game. 

Loaded from front to back, this 
large (8x11), 224-page soft-cover 
book carries a fascinating array of 
articles on shooting, caring for, 
and identifying black powder 
arms. The illustrations, many in 
color, are of excellent quality, 
and add a great deal to the offer- 
ing. 

The Gume’s coverage ranges 
from such basic concerns as 
cleaning blackpowder weapons, 
casting bullets, and making paper 
cartridges to dressing the part for 
those who are interested in the 
pageantry phase of the game. A 
discussion of organizations gives 
the lowdown on the North-South 
Skirmish Association, the Na- 
tional Muzzle Loading Rifle As- 
sociation, and other organizations, 
including those in England, 
France, South Africa, and else- 
where around the world. Tech- 
nical matters are treated in 
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chapters such as the ones on 
muzzle loader chronography and 
rifling systems. Test reports on 
individual arms are featured, and 
an illustrated catalog of long 
arms, handguns, and kits is com- 
prehensive. The illustrated glos- 
sary of blackpowder terms is sure 
to give great help to the beginner, 
as well as the established shooter 
who may be confused on the 
precise meanings of some of the 
terms. Historical aspects of 
the blackpowder shooters’ sport 
is given considerable emphasis 
throughout the book. 

Anyone even remotely inter- 
ested in blackpowder shooting 
would probably agree that the 
CompLete Guipwe To Biackxpow- 
DER is the best $4.95 worth of 
entertaining, interesting, and in- 
formative reading yet to be of- 
fered on the subject. It is pub- 
lished by Petersen Publishing 
Co., 8490 Sunset Blvd. Los 
Angeles, California 90069—M.N. 


A Name Change 


Last Jury 1, the Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries & Wildlife offici- 
ally became the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service. The name 
change conformed with a law 
signed by the President in April 
providing for the abolishment of 
the position of Commissioner cf 
Fish and Wildlife, the Bureau 
of Sport Fisheries & Wildlife, and 
its office of director. 

The former responsibilities of 
the Bureau are vested in the 
redesignated U.S. Fish & Wildlife 
Service, whose director now is 
appointed by the President, sub- 
ject to Senate confirmation. The 
director remains Lynn A. Green- 
walt, a graduate of the University 
of Oklahoma with a masters de- 
gree from the University of Ari- 
zona and 34 years as a wildlife 
refuge manager. He was formerly 


assistant director and has been 
director of the USF&WS since 
October 1973. 


About Steel Shot 


WATERFOWL HUNTERS SHOOT- 
ING at the Merritt Island Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge on the 
Atlantic side of the peninsula 
south of Daytona Beach will be 
required to use steel shot in place 
of the traditional lead pellets 
this season. The much-discussed 
changeover is intended to reduce 
the incidence of lead poisoning of 
waterfowl, which not __ infre- 
quently ingest spent lead pellets 
when feeding, especially in areas 
where heavy deposits of shot 
have accumulated from intensive 
gunning over the years, 

In a recent news release, the 
Federal Cartridge Company com- 
mented on the 12-gauge shells it 
will have available for the com- 
ing season. The 12-gauge load 
contains 14 ounces of shot, which 
is the greatest amount of steel 
shot that can be fitted into the 
shotshell casing. However, be- 
cause steel pellets weigh less than 
lead pellets of the same size, there 
are more pellets in the steel load 
than in a standard 144 ounce load. 
Steel loads are available in #2 
and #4 shot only at present. 
Federal lists their 114-ounce load 
of #2 lead shot as containing 109 
pellets compared with 140 pellets 
of #2 steel shot. The same weight 
of #4 shot has 167 pellets in lead 
and 216 in steel. 

Federal steel shot ammunition 
is loaded to a higher muzzle 
velocity than lead pellet loads, 
the company says. But since 
steel pellets are lighter, they re- 
tain less downrange velocity, 
energy, and penetration than 
lead pellets of equal size. For 
this reason it is recommended 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

that hunters use larger shot sizes 
when switching from lead to 
steel. For example, if you nor- 
mally use #6’s in lead, use #4 
steel. If you prefer #4 lead, use 
#2 steel. 

The special tough plastic shot 
container which surrounds the 
steel pellets in the Federal load 
has been developed to eliminate 
or minimize any choke expansion 
that is associated with unpro- 
tected steel pellets. The cost of a 
box of steel loads is about 50% 
over standard lead loads, which 
means, as of this writing, a box 
of the new steel shot shells will 
set you back somewhere around 


$7.85. 


A Waterfow! Report 


WATERFOWL BREEDING GROUNDS 
in the north-central United States 
and Canada in 1974 were the 
wettest since 1955, the U.S. Fish 
& Wildlife Service reported. Sur- 
veys also showed that the water- 
fowl breeding population in that 
area was about the same size as 
last year. Air and ground surveys 
of the pothole country, the most 
important breeding ground for 
North American game ducks, are 
conducted annually by the Fish & 
Wildlife Service, the Canadian 
Wildlife Service, and Ducks Un- 
limited, a private organization. 

Potholes are glacier-formed 
ponds and lakes which provide 
ideal duck nesting habitat, with 
the right combination of water 
and vegetation. Late summer 
rains in 1973 and one of the 
heaviest snowfalls in recent win- 
ters combined to produce the un- 
usually wet conditions. 

The number of pothole ponds 
increased by some 2 million over 
last year—from 3.5 million in 
1973 to 5.5 million this year. 
Spring rains supplemented the 
precipitation of last fall and win- 
ter, so the large number of ponds 
remained wet through the sum- 
mer production season. 

While total waterfowl popula- 
tions showed little change, there 
were significant changes in breed- 
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ing populations of two important 
species that are highly prized by 
hunters—mallards were down 14 
percent from last year, while pin- 
tails were up 38 percent, an un- 
usually large increase. 


Wildlife Management Booklet 


Piactinc AMERICAN WILDLIFE 
MANAGEMENT IN PERSPECTIVE is a 
new booklet by the Wildlife 
Management Institute which re- 
sponds to questions being raised 
today about the practice, purpose, 
and value of wildlife manage- 
ment. 

Although the relatively new 
profession of wildlife manage- 
ment can boast substantial ac- 
complishments in restoring and 
maintaining many wildlife spe- 
cies, it has been attacked by some 
groups “seeking overnight solu- 
tions to complex problems through 
simplistic panaceas,” says the 
WMI. 

Illustrated with imaginative 
cartoons from the pen of Oscar 
Warbach, the 24-page booklet 
points out that the management 
of wildlife is a highly complex 
business governed by economics 
and the impact of human activ- 
ities on the environment as well 
as by the biological requirements 
of the species involved. 

Single copies of the booklet are 
available from the Wildlife Man- 
agement Institute, 709 Wire 
Building, 1000 Vermont Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 20005. Cost is 
50¢. 


New Alligator Census 


THE STATUS OF THE AMERICAN 
alligator throughout its range in 
the United States has been the 
subject of an intensive study by 
the U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service, 
Director Lynn A. Greenwalt has 
announced. 

The study came in response to 
a petition from the Governor of 
Louisiana, who requested the 
Secretary of the Interior to re- 
move the alligator from the en- 
dangered species list in three 
parishes along the southwestern 
coastal marshes of Louisiana. 


Further, he requested that in the 
south-central and southeastern 
coastal marshes of Louisiana the 
American alligator be reclassified 
as a “threatened” species, a new 
category allowed under the 1973 
Endangered Species Act. 

The study, begun in August, 
has reviewed the American alli- 
gator’s status throughout its 
range in the wild. The Fish & 
Wildlife Service notified the Gov- 
ernors of North and South Car- 
olina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Texas, Oklahoma, and 
Arkansas of the study, and asked 
for data on the status of the 
reptile in each state. The public 
also was invited to submit factual 
information for review by the 
Fish & Wildlife Service. 

The American alligator was 
originally listed as an endangered 
species because it was jeopardized 
by heavy poaching, which has 
been reduced by increased state 
enforcement and Federal laws. 

Federal law prohibits shipment 
of alligators, their hides, and hide 
products across state lines. The 
City of New York and the State 
of California have passed regula- 
tions prohibiting trade in alligator 
skins. 

The exact number of American 
alligators in the wild is unknown 
at present. On Federal lands a 
1970 census showed over 50,000 
in six southeastern states. 

The purpose of the review of 
the status of the American alli- 
gator is to determine whether any 
populations of the reptile should 
be reclassified as a threatened 
species or removed entirely from 
the lists of threatened or en- 
dangered wildlife. Previous en- 
dangered species legislation dealt 
only with species and subspecies, 
not with population segments. The 
1973 Act, however, does speak to 
population segments, and allows 
a species to be classified differ- 
ently within any significant part 
of its range, based upon its num- 
bers, distribution, and general 
population. Public notice of the 
results of the review will be given 
after all the evidence has been 
reviewed and a decision reached. 
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ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 


LARGEMOUTH BASS 


Syaaeacsbees 8 pounds or larger 


picneaa erases 4 pounds or larger 


BLUEGILL (BREAM) 


12 pounds or larger 


SHELLCRACKER 


-...-.2 pounds or larger 


BLACK CRAPPIE 


ss eee an ThEbepesanisiteeasioveeeren 2 pounds or larger 


scaphenbboxavouatnneesee seeseeseeeeel pound or larger 


TO BE ELIGIBLE... 
all fish must hove been taken from the 
fresh waters of the State of Florida, on 
conventional tackle, with live or artificial 
bait, in the presence of at least one witness. 
The catch must have been weighed and 
recorded at a fishing camp, tackle shop, or 
similar establishment, by the owner, man- 
ager, or an authorized employee. No cita- 
tion will be issued for a record-sized catch 


unless the fish was preserved for examina- 
tion. 


iG ONE that 


didnt Jet away 
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is available without charge to subscribers to FLORIDA WILDLIFE Magazine 
and their immediate families who catch any of the listed freshwater fish 
of the prescribed minimum size. A citation for framing will be mailed 
to the applicant upon receipt of the following application form properly 
filled out and signed. Only those applications received within 90 days of 
the date of catch will be honored. 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date_ 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 32304 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


Name (please print) 
Address 


City 
Specee Weight 


State 


Type of Tackle 

Bait or Lure Used 
OO re, 
Date Caught 


Catch Witnessed By___ 
Registered, Weighed By. —~=————SE 


At 
Signature of Applicant 


Sporrow Hawk 


{ 
\ 


Y/ 


—_ 
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MARINE RESEARCH LAB, 
DEPT. NATURAL RESOURCES 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 
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3 Cc 
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